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INTRODUCTION 



All formal organizations, whathar schools, hospitals, govarn- 
mantal agancias of businass firms, have as a primary system problem 
control over the activities of members?' Since formal organizations 
seek to achieve a specific subset of goals through the coordinated 
efforts of many system members , the ability to predict behaviors 
of individual role performers is often a determinant of organiza- 
tional effectiveness or success. The issue of achieving predicti- 
bility in membership behavior is perhaps of greatest importance 
for schools and other organizations believed to be fulfilling 
’’maintenance” requirements for society. That is to say, control 
over the actions of role performers in systems performing mainten- 
ance functions for society is particularly crucial since the out- 
puts of these systems will be relied on to achieve a degree of 
societal stability and perpetuity. In such organizations control 
over member role behavior is essential in order to ensure a con- 
tinuous, relatively uniform output. 

Interestingly, organizations often identified as fulfilling 

maintenance functions for society (i.e., schools and hospitals) 

also tend to employ large numbers of employees who have adopted 

’’professional” behavioral and value orientations. As has been 

noted by Blau and Scott among others, the ^mploj /'ent of profession- 

3 

als creates rather special organizational control problems. For 
example, while system oriented, bureaucratically inclined role 
performers usually accept the formal or informal influence of 
hierarchial administrative superiors, professionally oriented 



employees tend to place greater emphasis on peer group based 
evaluations; and designations of professional "peers” may actually 
cut across not only intra-organizational hierarchical levels but 
also the boundaries of many different formal systems. Thus, when 
dealing with professional employees formal organizations must rely 
on both peer group norms and administrative superior-subordinate 
distinctions rather than solely on hierarchical relationships in 
order to insure predictability in the role performances of profes- 
sionals. In essence, when encountering professionals in formal 
organizations one often discovers that the relative influence of 
administrative superiors is somewhat reduced relative to the 
influence of a professional peer group; a series of relationships 

which may or may not parallel administrative superior-subordinate 
structures. ! 

I I 

i 

In studying influence phenomena among professionals and non- 

j 

professionals employed in primarily industrial firms, Tannenbaum 
and others have posited rather distinct relationships between the 
extent of actual participation in organizational decision-making 
and the relative influence of administrative superiors? These 
theorists argue that it is neither necessary nor often correct 
for supcjriors or subordinates to assume a "fixed pie" notion of 
influence; i.e., superiors and subordinates should assume neither 
that there exists some absolute pool or power or influence nor 
that the "sharing" of influence necessarily means a reduction in 
the influence of administrative superiors. On the contrary, the 
research of Tannenbaum and his colleagues suggests that superiors 
may actually increase their relative influence by allowing and 



encouraging subordinates to take an active , meaningful part in 
organizational decision-making. Essentially, it is being suggested 
that by broadening the base of control over organizational deci- 
sion-making administrative superiors are merely increasing the 
total amount of influence available to all system members , and , 
in effect, .this increased decisional participation results in the 
attainment of greater predictability in the performance of appro- 
priate role behaviors . 

Purpose of the Resear ch 

If these previously discovered influence-participation rela- 
tionships are applicable to operating school systems it should 
mean that by allowing and fostering increased decisional parti- 
cipation by teaching personnel administrative officials such as 
principals and superintendents should discover an increase in their 
relative influence. Therefore, in this research we attempted to 
answer the following questions : 

1. Among teaching personnel is there an identifiable 
relationship between extent of decisional partici- 
pation and the perceived or preferred relative 
influence of administrative officials? 

< 

2. Is any identifiable participation-influence rela- 
tionship differentially distributed among the 
general teaching population? 






HKTMODOLOGY 



Relevant data for this study was collected through utiliza- 
tion of questionnaire survey techniques. Subjects receiving 
questionnaires were teachers employed in two school districts 
located in Western New York State. One research site (referred 
to below as "I”) was a medium sized rural school district and 
the second site (referred to below as "II") a small-city (popula- 
tion app. 50,000) urban district. Complete usable responses from 
teachers in each district resulted in return rates of 75% in district 
"I" and 60% in district "II". An analysis of the demographic 
characteristics of respondents and non-respondents in each district 
revealed no significant difference when considering population and 
survey sample distributions of attributes such as age, sex, marital 

I 
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status and teaching level. 

The following characteristics of each subject were taken 
directly from completed questionnaires: age, sex, marital status, 
teaching level, employing district, and seniority in employing 
district. For analysis purposes these demographic characteristics 
were considered as variables which might serve to modify any parti- 
cipation-influence phenomenon. Use of the characteristics listed 
below as "variables" for analytical purposes required the Computa- 
tion of specific indices for each subject. 

a) Degree of Overall Decisional Participation : This index was 
derived by simply summing over each subject's "yes" or "no" response 
to current participation in a series of eleven organizational deci- 

I 

sions (listed in Table II). ; 
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b) De;yree of Expressive Decisional Parcicipation ; and 

c) Degree of Instrumental Decisional Participation : In a 

variety of contexts it has been noted that one can distinguish 
between characteristics of professional roles that concern essential 
or core (i.e., expressive) activities and supportive or secondary 
(i.e., instrumental) activities? An independent sample of teachers 
was asked to sort along an expressive-instrumental continuum the 



eleven decisional items used in computing the Overall Decisional 
Participation Index. As a result of these judgemental tasks two 
additional participation indices were computed for each subject; 
i.e., responses to participation in decisions concerning ■ expressive 
or instrumental issues were grouped, for each subject. Items rele- 
vant to each decisional category are listed in Table II. 

d) Commitment to a School System ; It was thought that the 



extent to which a teacher 



was commited to his present employing 
school system might affect any participation-influence relationship. 
Consequently, an index of ’’organizational commitment” was construe- ; 
ted for each subject based on summed over responses to whether or 
not the subject would leave his current school system for employ- 

% 

ment in another district if offered inducements such as: : 



a slight increase in pay 

a slight increase in status ^ ; 

a position allowing slightly greater creativity 
a position in which colleagues were slightly friendlier , 

I 

e) Pe rceptions and Preferences of Administrati ve Influence; 

As indicated by our basic research questions, for analysis purposes 
the primary dependent variables were perceptions of and preferences 
for relative degrees of school principal and superintendent influence 
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In or'cl©r "to d6"t©nTiinG "tliG r'Glci'tivG inlluGncG ol sdmin.is'ti's.’tivG 
officials subjects were asked to rank order a series of role per- 
formers, including school principals and superintendents, in terms 
of (1) their currently perceived influence and (2) the relative 
influence which was believed should exist. Thus, for each subject 
.we received an indication of perceived current influence for princi- 
pals and superintendents as well as levels of preferred relative 
influence for these same administrative officials. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 




Reported in Table I are the results of correlational analyses 
of overall relationships between degree of decisional participation 
and administrative influence, and participation-influence relation- 

I 

ships when accounting for: the possible effects of variables such 
as sex, age, marital status, school district, teaching level, senior- 
ity and degree of organizational commitment. 

1. In general, there existed a negative relationship between 

the extent of decisional participation by teachers and the degree 

• : 

of perceived and, in particular, preferred administrative influence. 
That is to say, with the exception noted below, the greater the 
number of decisions in which all teachers participated the lower 
the perceived or preferred relative influence of school principals 
and superintendents. There did not appear to be any relationship 
between either overall or expressive decisional participation and 
the perceived current influence of school principals. 

2. While in general, increased participation was found to be | 

related to perceptions of reduced influence for school superintendents 
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TABLE II 



EXPRESSIVE AND INSTRUMENTAL DECISION DISTINCTIONS 



A. Decisions Concerning Expressive Issues 

Hiring new faculty members. 

Selecting specific instructional texts. 

Resolving learning problems of individual students. 
Determining appropriate instructional methods and 
techniques . 

Establishing general instructional policies . 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



B. Decisions Concerning Instrumental Issues 

* i 

1. Planning school budgets. 

2. Determining specific faculty assignments, 

i 3. Resolving faculty member grievances. 

4. Planning new buildings and facilities. 

5. Resolving problems with community groups. 

; 6. Determining faculty salaries. 

I 

i 

i 

i ' i 

! i 

* I 

! • • ' ; 
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i 

I 

) 
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"tliG s'tr'ongGS't consis'ten't rGlQiiionsliips concGrriGd "tho pi''Gf©i?rGd 
or dGsircd influGncG of sdminis'tr'G'tivG officials. In ofliGr* words j 
currGnt decisional participation was most consistently related to 
preferences for lower levels of principal and sviperintendent 
influence; the more teachers actually participated in school sys- 
tems decision-making the less influential they believed principals 
and superintendents should be. 

3. There existed little or no discernible relationship 
between degree of decisional participation and perceptions of or 
preferences for administrative influence among secondary school 
teachers; males (with the exception of participation in instrumen- 
tal issues); those employed by a school system from one to three 
and eleven or more years ; ^ and teachers characterized by low organ- 
izational commitment. ! 



4. The most consistent negative participation-influence rela- 



married personnel; teachers employed in school district ”11”, 
individuals with four to ten years seniority; and teachers exhibit- 
ing medium levels of organizational commitment. 

5. Participation in decisions of an instrumental nature tended 
to be associated with perceptions and preferences for reduced 
administrative influence, even when there did not appear to exist 
any relationship between level of overall participation and degree 
of administrator influence. 



tionships were found among elementary level teachers; females; 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Contrary to the implications of research by Tannenbaum and 
others, a "fixed pie" notion of influence apparently does exist > 

among teaching personnel, particularly when considering teacher 
conceptions of optimal levels of administrative influence. AS 
teachers increase their levels of actual participation in decision- 
making processes they apparently prefer to see reductions in the 
relative organizational influence of principals ans superintendents. 
Moreover, increases in current decisional participation are also 
associated with reductions in the perceived influence of school 
district superintendents, but unrelated to the perceived influence 
of building principals. If, as has been suggested, one goal of 
current teacher collective bargaining activities is increased par- 
ticipation in school system decision-making, the resistance of 
school superintendents to these actions may be based on a recog- 
nition that such decisional participation would be interpreted by 
teachers as a reduction in the relative influence of administrative 

officials. 

In addition, this research indicates that increased decisional 
participation on issues of a supportive or instrumental nature is 
likely to be associated with perceptions of and preferences for 
decreased levels of administrative influence. Since most negotia- 
ting activity at least initially focuses on issues of an instrumental 
nature, administrative reluctance to engage in such behavior is cer- 
tainly understandable and, to some extent, justified. 






On the other hand, since it has been previously shown that 
increased decisional participation is related to increased job 
satisfaction among teaching personnel, this research indicates that 
school administrators (particularly building principals) can be 
supportive of increased participation for teachers (a) in secondary 
schools, (b) who are males, (c) are unmarried and (d) either newly 
employed or ’’highly senior” in a school system. For such employee^ 
increased decisional participation may very well result in increased 
job satisfaction and no subsequent perception of or desire for 
reduced levels of administrative influence. 

Interestingly, females teaching at the elementary school levels 
and possessing four to ten years seniority appear to maintain a 

definite ’’fixed pie” notion of organizational influence. Teachers 

{ 

with such characteristics i have also been shown to be least supportive 
of collective bargaining activities in school systems? Both find- 
ings may be a reflection of differing authority structures at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. It is possible that in 

t 

elementary schools the traditional autocratic superior (principal)- 
subordinateCteacher ) , sometimes more appropriately designated as 
superior (male) -subordinate (female), structure breeds a ’’fixed pie” 
notion of power, while the more diffuse or complex authority- struc- 
ture found at secondary levels, where it is often superior (male)- 
subordinate (male), generates a more sophisticated concept of 

I 

decisional influence. 

Finally, and related to the above, this research suggests that 

relationships between decisional participation and administrative ■ 

: ! 

influence may vary directly with the maturity of decision-making | 
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relationships characterizing school systems. Clearly, while a 
consistent negative participation-influence relationship existed 
in district "II" almost no relationship was discovered among teach- 
ing personnel in district "I". After spending extensive research 
time in interview and observational activities it has become clear 
that one major distinguishing characteristic for these districts 
is the extent to which administrative and teaching personnel experi- 
ence mutual trust and respect. In district "II" decisional struc- 
tures had been greatly affected by recent collective negotiation 
activities. Contract and grievance settlement efforts had resulted 
in the reallocation of decisional authority under rather emotional 
circumstances. While district "I" had also recently experienced 
contract and grievance settlement activities there existed little 

I 

I 

evidence of any high degree of emotionalism or distrust. The idea 

“ I 

r 

that the sharing of authority does not result in reduced administra- 
tive influence may require the absence of emotionalism and the 
existence of trusting supportive relationships among both adminis- 
trators and teachers; a condition currently often not found in 
tense, anxiety and conflict ridden urban school systems such as 
district "II". ' 
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